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LL MEMBERS who are of voting age should be sure to go to the polls 

on election day, November 8th. Those who have families should take 
every member of the family who can vote with them. It is your duty and 
privilege as a citizen to go to the polls and cast your vote, besides you will 
not have an opportunity again for four long years to vote for a President. 
Vote for those who are favorable to the working people, men or women who 
will give consideration to our bills before Congress and the Senate. Don’t 
stay at home. Let the politicians and everyone else know that you are 
interested in your country, home and family. 


TTF 


HE WEATHER at this time of the year in many parts of our country 

is cold and getting colder every day. It means that men who make 
their living working at our craft need warmer clothing and the same applies 
to the horses you may be driving—don’t forget their blankets. Motors 
also need a covering, and the man who looks out for all these things makes 
it easier for himself in the long run. It helps the horse, the motor, and 
should be pleasing to the man or firm for whom you are working and the 
public in general will recognize that such a man is thoughtful in the per- 
formance of his duties. 
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EXT MONTH our local unions in many sections of the country will be 

nominating their officers for the coming term. It might be well for 

the membership to look over those nominated and see just what they have 

done for the local, what kind of judgment they used in their regular work; 

what ability they seem to possess and how regularly they attended the 
meetings. ° 

That a man is a good fellow does not qualify him to hold office in the 
labor movement. The membership should remember that not only is their 
work, their bread and butter, as well as that of their family at stake during 
the year or during the term of office of the men elected and that brains and 
honesty are what count. If the men in office have served you well during 
the past term, then there is no good reason for making a change, provided 
they are willing to serve again. 

Just keep these things in mind because your union, after all, is one of 
the most vital parts of your life and it will be just as good as you and the 
rest of the members make it. Try during the coming year to attend your 
meetings more regularly than you have in the past. That is the kind of 
support which gives your officers courage and lets them know they have 
been chosen to lead by a membership that is interested in their union, their 
work and their officers. 

We are sure with a feeling of this kind and your co-operation that we 
will have not only better local unions but also a stronger International to 
carry on the work for which we were founded. 
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In Whom Can We Place 
Our Trust? 


American wage earners are asking 
this question in a more serious mood 
than ever before. Within the last two 
years they have seen the structure of 
so-called American prosperity topple 
over. Doubts have been expressed as 
to whether the foundation itself was 
secure. 


Something must be done to take us 
out of the depression, something 
which will bring an end to the terrific 
losses, and which will make it possible 
for American workmen to earn a live- 
lihood instead of becoming objects of 
charity. 

But who are the men with the ca- 
pacity, the willingness, the sense of 
obligation to others, who will under- 
take the task of rehabilitation, of re- 
construction of the industrial wreck- 
age spread all over the land? 

Are we to place our faith in the 
bankers who have a full share of re- 
sponsibility for our financial collapse? 
Or upon the efficiency engineers who 
developed methods of production defi- 
nitely intended to eliminate labor 
without making provisions for the 
workmen eliminated? Or can we place 
confidence in the corporations who 
employ the efficiency engineers? 

Are we to look to the educators 
and the economists for leadership and 
constructive capacity to find the way 
out of the morass which is engulfing 
us? Or are we to place our faith in 
the politicians looking for votes, or 
even in the few statesmen who raise 
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their heads above the second raters? 

Is there any hope in the rabble 
rousers and demagogues who play 
only upon men’s emotions and their 
passions, instead of endeavoring to 
inform them and appeal to their 
reason? 


Are we to place our faith in the 
theorists who assure us if their pet 
theory could be applied, the drab, 
selfish world would suddenly become a 
utopia? 

These questions answer themselves. 

But we must have faith in someone 
or we will sink in despair. That others 
have failed us, that calculating greed 
and calloused indifference has influ- 
enced many of those in high positions 
should not discourage us, unless we 
have foolishly placed faith in others 
instead of in ourselves. 

First of all, we must have faith in 
ourselves, our determination to re- 
main level-headed, and to demand the 
consideration to which we are entitled 
as wage earners. And then we must 
place our faith in our trade union 
movement, for it is through this move- 
ment of ours that we must depend for 
whatever real progress is made in 
protecting the wage earners’ welfare. 

It was the faith which wage earners 
had in themselves and in their trade 
union organizations which blazed the 
trail to better conditions from the be- 
ginning of modern industry. We need 
that faith today more than ever before 
if we are to have any voice in deter- 
mining our terms of employment and 
conditions of labor. 

If we are to have any influence in 
shaping industrial policies so that the 
workmen’s interests will be fully pro- 
tected, it must come from trade union 
sources. We must renew our faith in 
ourselves, and in the integrity of our 
purpose. We must place our abiding 
faith in the trade union movement 
American wage earners have organ- 
ized. Unless we do, then our future 
is indeed filled with woe.—John P. 
Frey. 





Nonpartisan Political Policy 


The nonpartisan political policy of 
the American Federation of Labor has 
been applied for so many years that it 
is one of Labor’s fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

This policy declares that working 
men and women should support prin- 
ciples rather than political parties and 
vote for candidates who are friendly 
to labor and against those who are 
unfriendly rather than blindly follow 
party labels and obey the dictates of 
party bosses. 

In a recent address in Philadelphia 
on political partisanship, Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska strong- 
ly defended the A. F. of L. principle. 
He said: 

“There is nothing sacred about a 
political party. It is only an instrv- 
mentality. There is no reason why 
men’s judgment should be corrupted 
because of a false belief in loyalty or 
regularity to a party. It is because of 
the growth of this party spirit that 
machines have grown up in political 
parties, and, by controlling political 
parties, they control the Government 
of the United States. 

“The modern slogan of political 
bosses is: ‘Stand by your party, right 
or wrong; be regular though the Gov- 
ernment falls.’ 

“And these same bosses try to teach 
the rising generations that party reg- 
ularity is the very essence of citizen- 
ship, when, as a matter of fact, party 
regularity is very often the conceal- 
ment of crime and debauchery—the 
covering up of evil and the robbing of 
the people of their very fundamental 
rights of human freedom. 

“If our party is wrong, we ought to 
criticize it and, if necessary, con- 
demn it. 

“When special interests nomnate 
candidates for us to vote for, when we 
know that these candidates stand for 
principles of Government in which we 
do not believe, we ought not to hesil- 
tate to vote against them and bring 
about their defeat. 
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“This is only performing our duty 
to our Government, which, as we have 
seen, is the duty we owe our families, 
our homes, and our fellow-men. * * *” 

The nonpartisan political policy of 
the American Federation of Labor is 
the practical application of the prin- 
ciple described by Senator Norris. To 
Organized Labor and its friends the 
A. F. of L. says: 

“Stand faithfully by our friends and 
elect them. Oppose our enemies and 
defeat them.” 

The decisive factor in applying this 
policy is not the political party to 
which a candidate for public office be- 
longs, but his record on matters of 
interest to labor.—News Letter. 





Progress of Lame Duck 
Amendment 


The ratification of the so-called 
lame duck amendment to the Federal 
Constitution by sixteen states makes 
it sure that this important proposal 
for strengthening representative gov- 
ernment will become part of the fun- 
damental law early next year. Favor- 
able action by twenty more states will 
finalize it. 

The fact that every state legislature 
which has convened this year has 
adopted the amendment is convincing 
evidence that the reform has béen 
needed for many years and was put 
forward by wise statesmanship. 

The imperative need of the amend- 
ment is emphatically demonstrated by 
the present campaign. Fundamental 
issues are being discussed which con- 
cern all the people. One-third of the 
members of the United States Senate 
and all the members of the House of 
Representatives will be elected on 
these issues. 

Nearly 100 of the members of the 
present Congress have already been 
retired in primaries and conventions. 
Many more will be defeated in Novem- 
ber. But every one of them, whether 
defeated for nomination or in the elec- 
tion, will function in the short session 










of Congress, which sits during next 
December, January and February, and 
enact legislation which concerns all 
the people of the United States. 

On the other hand, the Congress- 
men who are chosen in November will 
not take office until thirteen months 
after they are elected unless the Pres- 
ident of the United States convenes a 
special session of Congress. 

This sort of legislative procedure 
results in harsh and merited criticism 
of representative government and 
gives considerable justification to the 
charge that it is bungling, inefficient 
and incapable of acting quickly in a 
crisis. 

When the lame duck amendment 
goes into effect members of the Con- 
gress and the President will take over 
the Government two months after the 
people have elected them instead of 
thirteen months afterward. 

It puts a stop to defeated represen- 
tatives enacting laws, often for per- 
sonal reasons rather than in the pub- 
lic interest. It gives Congress the 
right to remain in session as long as it 
sees fit instead of arbitrarily adjourn- 
ing on the fourth of March every 
other year. 

It will give representative govern- 
ment a long-needed opportunity to 
demonstrate that it is really a govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people. 

The lame duck amendment has al- 
ways had the full support of the 
American Federation of Labor. 





Depression Result of 
Underpaying 


New York. — Labor’s contentions 
that wages have not increased in pro- 
portion to productiveness and that the 
present depression is the result of this 
is backed up by the head of a big en- 
terprise, quoted by a writer in the 
conservative Magazine of Wall Street. 
The executive, said to be the head of a 
“very large company,” is quoted as 
follows: 
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“American labor is the cheapest 
labor in the world. It is cheaper than 
Chinese coolie labor. I did a little cu- 
rious figuring the other day, for ex- 
ample, and found that it would cost 
more to build a skyscraper with Chi- 
nese labor at 12 cents an hour than 
with American labor at $15 a day. 
Actually, I think we have been under- 
paying labor. Wages have not in- 
creased in proportion to productive- 
ness. And there we come to the heart 
of the trouble. 

“This overproduction we have 
talked about so much is really the re- 
sult of underpay. We increased pro- 
duction without proportionately ex- 
panding the pay roll. That is the same 
as saying that we did not increase 
buying power in proportion to produc- 
tion. The worker is the consumer! if 
he produces more than he can buy you 
get what we call overproduction. 


“This understanding of the situa- 
tion is now pretty widespread. If 
wages are kept down as business re- 
vives, the revival will be shortlived. 
The maximum possible proportion 
must go to labor if new prosperity is 
to be sustained. I am convinced that 
wages will rise rapidly as times get 
better, that rates of pay will increase 
even while there are still large num- 
bers of unemployed. 

“In fact, wages as high as the traffic 
will bear for those employed is the 
surest way to provide jobs for the 
workless. This is no altruistic theory 
of mine. The historic tendency sup- 
ports it. Wages from decade to decade 
have steadily increased faster than 
the price of commodities. 


“It couldn’t be otherwise with per 
capita production increasing. If men 
increase their productive capacity 
their buying power must increase if 
the enlarged production is to be con- 
sumed. That means that wages must 
increase faster than commodity 
prices. So, I will make a prediction: 
In the next three years wages will go 
up faster than prices. If they don’t 






we shall have no real and general 
prosperity.” 





Condemns Proposed Wage Cut 


Detroit, Mich.—A vigorous protest 
“against wage reductions generally 
and against wage reductions of rail- 
road employees particularly” is made 
by F. H. Fljozdal, president of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, in an editorial in the offi- 
cial journal of that organization, en- 
titled “Shall the Railroads ‘Take It 
Out’ of Their Employees?” 


Pointing out that the voluntary 10 
per cent wage reduction agreed to by 
the officials‘ of the railway unions 
early this year has resulted in “a fur- 
ther falling off in business, more lay- 
offs of employees than ever before and 
more trouble” for the railroads, Mr. 
Fljozdal continues: . 


“Through information in the daily 
press it is learned that the railroads 
intend to submit a 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in pay for all the railroad em- 
ployees, regardless of what may have 
been the lesson in the past year. 

“Again they propose that the buy- 
ing power of more than one and one- 
half million railroad employees, most 
of whom have already been trimmed 
both by wage reductions, lay-offs and 
in other ways, shall be further re- 
duced. 


“The action of the railroads is set- 
ting a bad example for business gen- 
erally. The result of further railroad 
wage reductions, if the railroads have 
their way, will only deepen the de- 
pression, will retard a business recov- 
ery and might lead to other serious 
consequences that need not be dis- 
cussed at this time. 


“The wage-cutting policy of the 
railroads must come to an end. If the 
railroads cannot operate without 
slashing the already meager wages of 
their employees they have no moral 
right to be considered business enter- 
prises of the first order. 
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“Their actions are gestures of des- 
perate men who act without regard to 
the human equation involved. 

“There is no reason why railroad 
employees should be deprived of a de- 
cent living and livelihood while hold- 
ers of railroad securities are sitting 
safe, drawing their full percentage of 
interest. 

“We register here a strong protest 
against wage reductions generally and 
against wage reductions of railroad 
employees particularly. 

“Members of the Maintenance of 
Way profession have suffered tremen- 
dously in the past by the wage reduc- 
tion in effect now coupled with the 
lay-off and part-time work of thou- 
sands. 

“Wages as low as six and nine dol- 
lars per week have been a common 
occurrence, merely enough to starve 
men to death slowly, especially those 
who have families to support. 

“In the end the railroads cannot 
exist at the expense of their em- 
ployees; other methods must be 
adopted. 

“When wage cuts cease in all indus- 
tries, including the railroads, and a 
reasonable adjustment of working 
time is made, we shall be on our way 
to recovery. 

“Wage cuts and long hours will put 
us deeper in the mire. 

“Will the railroads lead still further 
into the wilderness or will they help 
to set us upon firm ground again ?”— 
News Letter. 





Government Dictatorship Men- 
aces German Labor 


Berlin, Germany.—The opposition 
of the German Government to those 
principles of social policy and the 
statutory rights of the workers, which 
have long been regarded throughout 
Europe as a pattern, brought decisive 
action from the General Council of the 
German National Trade Union Center. 

Th. Leipart, president of the coun- 
cil, addressed a letter to all trade 





unionists pointing out the great seri- 
ousness of the situation, in which the 
Government is undertaking to make 
the working people stand the brunt of 
the burden of the depression, and 
urged the workers to stand together 
in the crisis. 

According to the press reports of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, Leipart said in part: 

“We are now going through a pe- 
riod of very strong reaction, which 
compels us to pursue new methods of 
trade union policy. 

“We wanted to bring about the rise 
of the workers through democracy, 
reason and the general well-being, 
without resort to civil war and its re- 
sulting miseries. 

“We wanted to help in the creation 
of a better economic and social order 
on the basis of law and civilization by 
a policy of moderation and responsi- 
bility and in a spirit of real co-opera- 
tion. Our political and economic op- 
ponents have forced us to abandon this 
way but we stand prepared to take up 
the challenge. 

“Our fight will be harder than ever 
before. Against us we have, as al- 
ways, the Government, and the forces 
of the bourgeoise and landlordism, be- 
cause they do not know or do not un- 
derstand our aims. The massed pow- 
ers of reaction are lined up against a 
disunited working class. 

“Do you not realize that an end 
must at last be made to this discord 
and internal strife? 

“The prospects for our fight are not 
inauspicious if we only stand together. 
We have more freedom of movement 
than in the past. There is no need for 
discouragement. We can go into this 
fight for the rights of the workers 
with heads held high in steadfast 
courage. 

“We stand today at the cross-roads. 
Should the economic plans of the Gov- 
ernment fail, capitalism is finished. 
Then, come what may, we shall be 
ready and armed!” 

After appealing to the German 
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workers to give their votes in the com- 
ing election for “democracy and social 
justice” and urging those workers at 
present outside to join the ranks of 
the unions affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade’ Unions, 
Leipart concluded: 

“The trade unions are your only 
hope. They form that united front of 
all workers which at this time in our 
history is more than ever necessary. 
We can cry to our opponents: ‘We are 
not done for! By your reaction is our 
strength increased and multiplied. 
There is no power in the world which 
can overcome the free trade unions of 
Germany!’ ” 





Jobless in Belfast Protest Dole 
Slash 


Belfast, Northern Ireland.—A dem- 
onstration of 10,000 jobless workers 
against a slash in unemployment in- 
surance benefits ended in a riot in 
which three men were killed and 
scores injured. 

Trenches and barricades were erect- 
ed in the streets where hand-to-hand 
fighting occurred. 

The demonstrators defied the pro- 
hibition of Chief of Police Sir Charles 
Wickham against gatherings of the 
unemployed. The disturbances began 
when the police tried to break up the 
demonstration by baton charges. Fail- 
ing in this, they fired into the crowd. 
The demonstrators retaliated by ston- 
ing the police and then marched the 
streets smashing windows and tear- 
ing down doors, gates, blinds and 
signs to build bonfires. 

Following the demonstration, more 
than 2,000 police patrolled the city on 
foot and in armored cars. 

Several members of the City Corpo- 
ration appealed to the Lord Mayor to 
take steps promptly to relieve distress 
and hunger among the jobless. The 
Lord Mayor conferred with the work- 
ers’ representatives regarding work 
or further relief. 


New High Wage Levels Pre- 
dicted by Magazine 


New York City.—Here is a blow for ' 


high wages, right out of the house of 
business itself. 

Rating the question of wages as the 
most important in the category of 
questions about recovery, Business 
Week, McGraw-Hill business maga- 
zine, says, point-blank: 

“The extent and speed of recovery 
from this depression will be deter- 
mined mainly by the promptness with 
which wages can be restored to the 
pre-depression level and the degree to 
which they can be raised above it 
thereafter.” , 

The magazine, in its striking edi- 
torial, is “quite sure” that money 
wages will in a few years be higher 
than in 1929, “even though commod- 
ity prices do not quite return to that 
level.” 

In the same editorial the magazine 
ridicules “the old Punch and Judy 
show of the Cost of Living vs. Wages, 
which used to amuse the older genera- 
tion so much.” 





Trade Unions 


The Trade Union movement is fun- 
damentally sound. Of that there isn’t 
a shadow of doubt. Commencing sev- 
enty-five years or more ago labor was 
sorely tried and beset by hostile inter- 
ests and stern opposition of capitalists 
and manufacturers. They tried polit- 
ical action, Labor Parties, Knights of 
Labor, and other forms, all of which 
proved to be failures, except the Trade 
Union movement. 

The Union in the early days made 
mistakes. But they survived. They 
have been bitterly fought and -ma- 
ligned, and the officers and active 
members discharged from employ- 
ment, and victimized and brutally 
treated and mercilessly persecuted. 
But the Union is right in principle and 
has proved its stability, worth, and 
permanency. It has lived through 
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many hard fought battles, and depres- 
sions, and will continue to live. 

Nothing can or ever will destroy the 
Trade Union movement. It can and 
must and will change its plans and 
mode of procedure to fit modern 
changes now taking place in this ad- 
vanced machine age. 

Its greatest menace is in times like 
the present depression when man’s 
fortitude is put to the acid test and the 
inclination to try something else is 
with us. 

No one except the greedy capitalist 
denies that the Trade Union move- 
ment has accomplished wonders for 
its members. The only reason it has 
not done more is because many work- 
ers have trusted to the good (?) 
graces of the employers for their sal- 
vation and have reaped a whirlwind 
of despair.—Cigar Maker. 





Forty-Hour Week Without 


Wage Cuts or Dismissals 


Wolverhampton, England. — The 
Transport and General Workers’ 
Union and Mander Brothers, a Wol- 
verhampton firm manufacturing paint 
color, varnish and ink, reached an im- 
portant agreement for the forty-hour 
week. 

According to the correspondent of 
the London Daily Herald, the firm de- 
cided on a new layout of plant, a ra- 
tionalized method of production, and 
the introduction of a new system of 
piece rates. 

If applied in the ordinary way these 
changes would have resulted in the 
discharge of a number of workers. 

But as a result of negotiation an 
agreement was reached establishing 
a forty-hour work week at the same 
rate of wages, as a minimum, that was 
previously paid for forty-seven hours. 

“Tt means,” explained Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, “that the 
results from the new rationalized sys- 
tem will go to the workers in the form 
of increased leisure. That is at one 





end. At the other end it avoids dis- 
charges. 

“Whatever the result of the system 
there is to be no discharge of any per- 
son for six months during the reor- 
ganization. 

“Further, the firm has a pension 
scheme, and if a reduction of staff is 
found to be necessary there is an 
agreement that any such reduction 
shall be met by using the pension ar- 
rangements and compensation for 
workers displaced.” 





Your Age 


Ability of a man to work, not his 
age, should determine the time he 
should be relegated to the industrial 
“scrap heap.” Just because he has 
reached the age of forty-five or fifty 
should not determine. No two men 
are alike mentally and physically. 
Some men are older mentally and 
physically at fifty than others are at 
seventy years. 

It is outrageous and unfair to apply 
the same age rule for retirement from 
work to all men. This rule forces men 
to lie about their ages and to dye their 
hair, and it should and could be 
stopped by having the Federal and 
State Governments adopt laws com- 
pelling employers who discharge 
working men at forty-five and fifty, 
who are physically and mentally fit, 
to place them on a pension list for two 
years at full pay, and after that at half 
pay for ten years. 

It should be noted, too, that men 
live longer today and retain their 
mental and physical vigor about 
twelve years longer than they did a 
generation ago.—Cigar Maker. 





Statistics tell us that from 1912 to 
1922 the wealth of the United States 
increased 72 per cent, while the pur- 
chasing power of the people increased 
only 13 per cent. Yet there are people 
who wonder what caused the panic. 
—N. D. Mahon. 
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(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


M EMBERS of many unions in the United States and Canada have had their 
wages reduced from five to ten per cent. In a great majority of the 
cases these settlements were brought about through negotiations or arbi- 
tration, with the committees representing the unions and the employers 
sitting around a table, going over carefully and discussing facts as they 
existed in the employment or business. In this way both the employers 
and union members enjoyed peace, as did also the public, because, after all, 
the public suffers almost as much as the participants when there is a strike. 

Have you ever for a moment stopped to think what has happened to 
the class of workers that did not have a union, or may never have had one? 
For instance, take all the so-called white-collar workers and clerks in busi- 
ness of all kinds. 

First these workers were reduced in numbers and those retained in 
the employment received a reduction in pay. This Was the program followed 
week in and week out until eventually all were laid off, or but few kept on. 
However, when business comes back—as it surely will—any number of 
these clerks will never get their jobs back, due to the fact that many of the 
firms have gone out of business. Firms that continue in business will hire 
the young man or girl just out of school because they can pay them a lower 
rate of wages, and from the looks of things now they will not have a regular 
union for their own protection for they will not organize unless the boss tells 
them they may do so. I am sorry to say even their experience during the 
depression and their knowledge of what happened to those who worked 
before them in the same line of business will not wake them up to a real- 
ization that they need organization for their own protection. There are 
people in this world who think a union is just for some particular trade or 
calling and there js no need for a union in their line of work, and the large 
employers of labor sure make them believe that way, for it means more 
dollars for the company and less food, clothing and enjoyment for the 
workers and less opportunity for those dependent upon them. Members of 
our own union have sons, daughters and friends holding jobs in different 
lines of work and they, perhaps, never say a word to them about forming 
an organization or joining a union. 

If, Brother Reader, this happens to hit you, bear it in mind and spread 
the gospel of the trade union movement, for if it is essential to your welfare 
that you hold membership in your union, then the same applies to all other 
classes of workers and the trade union movement is the only salvation for 
the workers of our country, as well as all other countries. 


TO OF 


The American Federation of Labor will hold its convention this year. in 
Cincinnati, opening on November 21, and no doubt the eyes of the population 
of the United States, Canada, and the world in general, will be directed 
towards watching every move that is made there, on account of the condi- 
tions prevailing in both countries. 

The rest of the world seems to depend a lot on the prosperity of this 
nation. The working people, organized or not, have no place where they can 
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look for help except to their unions, and the American Federation of Labor 
convention is the one and only place where legislation in the interest of 
the worker can be started on its way to Congress to be enacted into law. 

With the possibility of many of our citizens and their children going 
hungry, with business not picking up as it should, with the railroads of the 
country trying to put over a cut of twenty per cent on top of the ten per 
cent of a year ago, which was to be paid back again this year, as it was to 
be only, as they called it, a deduction, and not a reduction, there is not any 
doubt but what many bills and resolutions will be presented in an endeavor 
to remedy or cure some of the many ills which have trailed in the footsteps 
of the workers since 1929, when the bubble of prosperity bursted and prac- 
tically broke the world. Let’s hope they will be able to lead us out of this 
awful situation and back into good times. 


ee 


Me. BABSON says in a public interview in answer to the question, “Shall 
we continue to have a surplus of labor with the present eight or nine-hour 
day?” “Reduction of the working day is unquestionably essential, or a re- 
duction of the working week, but it must not be in proportion to the growth 
of the machine. Only as there is more produced is there more to divide. 
We shall never get out of the depression by working less. We’ll have to get 
out of it by working more.” 


He may be right but it seems to us that the machine is responsible, or 
the real cause, of putting several millions of workers on the streets without 
jobs and will continue to do so unless we do get a shorter working day and 
week. The machine has been cutting off or grinding up the work of the 
workers and seems to have finally ground up even the consumers, for now 
there are plenty of machines lying idle and doing no work. The machine 
does not have to eat, but workers do, work or no work. Of course the machine 
when not running does not pay any dividends to its owners and in addition 
is liable to rust or become antiquated. Machines which put men and women 
out of work should be made to pay a tax until said workers find some means 
of sustaining themselves and families, and surely the time is coming when 
this will be done. 


3 Oe OF 


The CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of the United States has come out for the 
forty-hour week, this to last during the depression. This body, however, 
did not take any action on the pay the workers were to receive, this being 
left entirely with the employers to do as they see fit. Of course any other 
action on the money question by that body could not be expected, since the 
employees in banks, department stores, and other callings are, of course, 
to be included in this forty-hour week. The employees in banks and depart- 
ment stores are about the poorest paid to be found anywhere, and even then 
the employees in department stores receive lower wages than those in banks. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States seems to be waking 
up to the fact that the American Federation of Labor was right in its 
advocacy of the shorter work day and week, but they could not, or would 
not, see it that way until about thirteen millions of our people are on the 
verge of starvation and headed for the poorhouse. 
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After all, it may be just another political stunt they are using to help 
out their friends so that Big Business may not cease to be the power behind 
the throne or lose its strangle-hold on the masses. 

The forty-hour week will come and when it does it will stay, so the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States need not try to forget it when 
conditions improve. 


Arnovcn BOTH the Democrat and Republican conventions placed planks 
on Prohibition in their platforms, we heard very little about them in their 
rallies and while it was, and is, a big issue, it gave the candidates a good 
chance to duck the issue when and where it was not profitable to them in 
their quest for votes, and how they did it. When speaking before the drys 
they put on the soft pedal and where the wets had the votes they were as 
wet as the Atlantic Ocean. 

Well, anyway, it looks very much like there will be a change in the 
Volstead Act right away and when the new Congress convenes, a good 
healthy start will be made on the 18th Amendment. Perhaps we will be 
able to get back to happy days again through education, temperance, state 
or government control, and that the beverages sold will at least be clean 
and pure—no more speakeasies, bootleggers or crime organization; that 
children may remain children at least until they are twenty-one years of 
age, in so far as liquor, beer and wine is concerned. Fathers and mothers 
will be much happier under this change back to normal life than they are 
today. Even those who ten or twelve years ago favored a change will appre- 
ciate it-when it does come. When a business of any kind fails, they usually 
go into bankruptcy, and that is where the Volstead Act, prohibition and 
the 18th Amendment belong, as they certainly have proven to be failures. 





TOT OF 


Ox THE first day of October the twenty-fifth anniversary of Daniel J. 
Tobin as General President of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, was celebrated with a very 
fitting meeting in the afternoon, winding up in the evening with a banquet 
and plenty of good things to eat, an exceptionally fine entertainment and 
dancing until midnight. There were present about two hundred and fifty, 
all members of our organization and their families. 

That a good time was had by all is only telling half the story. Many came 
to Toronto by automobile and enjoyed the lovely scenery throughout Canada 
and the states through which they drove. It was a day and evening that 
will be remembered for many a long year to come. Many also expressed the 
hope that they might be able to be with President Tobin to help celebrate 
his fiftieth anniversary. 

A number of letters and telegrams were received by the committee in 
charge from members and local unions extending sincere and best wishes 
to the General President and stating the only thing which kept them away 
was work at home or because of conditions as they are at the present time. 

The committee in charge of arrangements for the anniversary celebra- 
tion wish at this time to thank all who participated and assisted in making 
it a real success. 

TTF 
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Novemszr is the month in which Thanksgiving Day occurs, when thanks 
are offered up for all the blessings we have enjoyed during the year and 
that we hope to enjoy in the future. 

No doubt there are many this year who feel they have nothing to be 
thankful for, as they are out of work, funds and luck, as they call it. To 
those we say keep up your courage because a better day and better times 
are coming for all of us in the near future, because we are living in the 
greatest country in the world and the depression must pass on and good 
conditions come back. 

There is also a class who feel that they do not owe any thanks to 
anyone, that what they have is theirs and will be no matter what happens. 
That class are the kind who practice keeping the other fellow down all the 
time, working their help long hours and paying only the smallest wages they 
can possibly get away with, always crying against organized labor, running 
to the courts for injunctions, always preaching their rights under the Con- 
stitution, wrapping our American flag—the stars and stripes—around them 
to show they are good and loyal citizens of our country, entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of our country; that they alone should have them 
regardless of the price to other loyal citizens. 

We, as trade unionists, will on some future Thanksgiving Day have 
much to be thankful for when the class just mentioned no longer exists. The 
man or woman, rich or poor—even those who are broke—who still have 
charity in their hearts make the best citizens. Therefore, let’s all be thankful 
this year for what we have and what we have accomplished. 


7 TT 


Our GENERAL PRESIDENT, Daniel J. Tobin, gave a very interesting talk on 
the subject, Labor and International Relations, over the Columbia Broad- 
casting system from New York on Sunday, September 25th. As this address 
was delivered too late for our October number, we are printing it in full in 
this issue so that those who did not have an opportunity to listen in on his 
radio talk on that date may read it in this Journal, and I am sure you will 
enjoy it as did we who listened in. I am sure you will all appreciate the fact 
that every time our organization or the name of any of its officers is men- 
tioned over the radio that it is good advertising for our International Union. 
The address is as follows: 


Labor and International Relations 
(By DANIEL J. ToBIN) _ 


The movement of labor is world-wide; it exists wherever modern indus- 
trialism exists. It comes into being as the spontaneous and collective effort 
of wage earners to improve their standard of living. It serves as the agency 
to aid the worker’s adjustment in the Machine Age. The power and influence 
of the labor movement depends upon the soil in which it grows. In numbers 
the world over there are, according to conservative estimates, no less than 
thirty-five million organized workers, excluding the political and co-opera- 
tive organizations of the workers. 

The basic impulse of the labor movement the world over is, therefore, 
international, because of the universal character of the industrial civiliza- 
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tion of which it is a part. In the United States the movement of labor is a 
growth of our own soil; its roots go down to the grass roots of our nation; 
it is American. Yet the American labor movement itself, like the nation 
of which it is a part, is cosmopolitan. It is composed of the workers of every 
land who have migrated to this country to seek a livelihood in the New 
World. There is no organization of workers in America in any industry 
which is not composed of many racial strains. The first contacts for some 
workers with American institutions and practices have come through their 
trade unions. Thus it is that the American labor movement is, in fact, 
international both in its composition and in its response to the universal 
character of modern industrialism. 


American labor has, furthermore, incorporated into its own movement 
something of the philosophy of the movements of labor in the Old World 
where industrialism began. This is natural. The Industrial Revolution 
was cradled in England in the middle of the eighteenth century. The steam 
engine of James Watt—the Scotch instrument-maker—began to pump 
fourteen strokes a minute in the mines of Great Britain the year in which 
Thomas Jefferson penned the immortal Declaration of Independence. The 
Industrial Revolution had begun; the seeds of the labor movement had been 
planted! Arising out of this experience with industrialism the British labor 
movement was builded. Upon the British practices the German movement 
was fashioned. Upon the combined experience of the German and British 
movements the American movement was shaped. To both European move- 
ments, therefore, American labor owes much for its ideas in the early days, 
though in its later development it has been able to share its own experience 
with these older movements. So it is that the character of the movement in 
America is international in impulse, in composition, and in ideas. 

But the American labor movement has developed a structure, a govern- 
ment, and a policy which is distinctly American. Its State Federations 
reflect the federal character of our own government; its principle of local 
autonomy is a reflection of the principle of home rule; its philosophy of 
voluntarism is bont of our bone. Labor has, however, an international out- 
look and has developed a program for international co-operation though it 
does not support the kind of internationalism which has characterized some 
of the European labor movements. 


American labor’s policy on international relations has thus grown 
naturally out of its own composition and its own policy of international 
co-operation. It has recognized from the first the necessity for contacts as 
a basis of international good will. The records of labor history reveal from 
almost the earliest days the visits to this country of labor leaders who gave 
to the movement its contact with the mind and experience of European 
labor. American labor in turn has brought its experience to labor in Europe. 
In 1889, for example—less than ten years after the establishment of the 
American Federation of Labor—there was a notable case of co-operation 
between the movements on either side of the Atlantic Ocean. In that year, 
President Gompers sent a letter, through two local representatives, to the 
International Labor Congress meeting in Paris at the time of the World’s 
Fair, urging a declaration of international sympathy by that body for the 
eight-hour day which had been initiated by the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. In response to that request a resolution was passed 
by the Congress setting aside May 1st as a day for a European labor demon- 
stration in favor of the eight-hour day. It was the origin of May Day. It 
marks the beginning of closer international co-operation. 
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Five years later the British Trades Union Congress sent its first fra- 
ternal delegates to the Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. The following year, 1895, Samuel Gompers and P. J. McGuire were 
delegated as the official representatives to the British Congress. Since that 
time these two representative labor bodies in the English-speaking world 
have exchanged delegates each year with the exception of the war years. 
It has been a notable service in aiding an understanding between the two 
movements. As one who had the privilege of serving as a fraternal delegate 
to the British Trades Union Congress twenty-one years ago, I can testify 
now as I did then to the great educational value of this interchange of 
delegates. 

There has been also an exchange of fraternal delegates with the Cana- 
dian Trade Union Congress for many years. In addition, there have been 
fraternal delegates welcomed from the Federation of Mexican Trade Unions, 
the German Federation of Labor, the Japanese Labor Movement, the 
International Federation of Trade Unions and many other foreign labor 
movements. 

The second effort of international co-operation on the part of American 
labor has, however, been met with more obstacles than this policy of ex- 
change of fraternal delegates. Prior to the World War there were in the 
process of development two types of international organizations of labor— 
the Trade Internationals composed of the national unions of corresponding 
crafts in each nation and the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
which was composed of national federations or trade union centers. There 
are a number of American trade unions affiliated with these trade inter- 
nationals,*such as the United Mine Workers with the International Mines 
Federation, the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners with the Wood 
Workers’ International Union. The International Federation of Trade 
Unions, known as the Second International, has had a more difficult problem. 
At the time of the World War the headquarters of the Second International 
were moved to Holland, but with the prolongation of the war its work 
became ineffective. Accordingly, this Second International was reorganized 
in August, 1919, under the leadership of the British, French and Belgian 
movements. The American Federation of Labor was invited to participate 
in this reorganization and I was selected as one of the official delegates to 
represent the Federation. A new International was formed and head- 
quarters set up at Amsterdam. After a brief membership in this new Inter- 
national, the American Federation of Labor withdrew because of the devel- 
opment of practices in opposition to the Federation policy, such as the 
abrogation of the principle of complete autonomy of each national trade 
union federation and the attempt to commit American labor to doctrines of 
revolutionary socialism through manifestos by mere majority vote. While 
attempts have been made through subsequent negotiations to secure a basis 
for reaffiliation, that basis has not yet been arranged. 

In all these endeavors, however, we find an earnest desire to preserve 
and strengthen the international spirit. As the late Samuel Gompers once 
observed: “The American Federation of Labor is intensely interested in 
the internationality of the labor movement, and while the interests of all 
nationalities may not be identical, upon certain fundamentals there is no 
division.” 

Perhaps the most striking program of international labor co-operation 
is the International Labor Office created as a part of the League of Nations, 
but with almost complete autonomy. The formulation of the charter for 
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this office owed more to the late Samuel Gompers than to any other labor 
leader of the world. It was his dream that labor’s invaluable contribution 
to the cause of democracy should be recognized internationally. Mr. Gom- 
pers was in Paris at the time of the Peace Conference of 1919; he was made 
President of the International Commission on Labor Legislation, and helped 
shape the course of its action. In behalf of American labor, he presented to 
the Peace Conference for inclusion in the Peace Treaty a charter of freedom 
for labor. The nine specific clauses in the treaty follow closely, if not iden- 
tically, the recommendations of American labor. The clauses granted to 
labor the right to organize for lawful purposes, a wage in harmony with a 
reasonable standard of living according to the time and country; an eight- 
hour day ; one day’s rest in seven; abolition of child labor, equal pay for men 
and women. A draft convention in the treaty also provided for the establish- 
ment of a permanent organization to work for the international regulation 
of labor standards. In the preamble of the draft convention there is written 
into the treaty a statement which gave the first world recognition of the 
labor movement in the following words: 


“‘Whereas, the League of Nations has for its objects the estab- 
lishment of universal peace, and such a peace can be established 
only if it is based upon social justice; and 


“Whereas, conditions of labor exist involving such injustice, 
hardship and privation to large numbers of people as to produce 
unrest so great that the peace and harmony of the world are im- 
periled; and an improvement of these conditions is urgently re- 
quired; as, for example, by the regulation of the hours of work, 
including the establishment of a maximum working day and week, 
the regulation of the labor supply, the prevention of unemployment, 
the provision of an adequate living wage, the protection of the 
worker against sickness, disease and injury arising out of his 
employment, the protection of children, young persons and women, 
provision for old age and injury, protection of the interests of 
workers when, employed in countries other than their own, recog- 
nition of the principle of freedom of association, the organization 
of technical and vocational education and other measures; 

“Whereas, also, the failure of any nation to adopt humane 
conditions of labor is an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve the conditions in their own countries.” 


In acknowledgment of the services of Mr. Gompers in the establish- 
ment of this International Labor Office, a room in the new headquarters 
has been furnished by American Trade Unions as a memorial to their late 
chief and leader. 

The first Director of the Labor Office was the late Albert Thomas, one 
of the leading figures in the French labor movement, and one of the foremost 
students of labor the world over. 

The first International Labor Conference convened in accordance with 
the provisions of this treaty, furthermore, was held in Washington in Octo- 
ber, 1919. In view of the Senate’s refusal to ratify the Versailles Treaty, 
the United States could not be officially represented in the Conference, 
though Mr. Gompers attended the opening sessions by invitation of the 
convention and addressed the delegates. 

The fourth international contact of American labor is the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor which was formed in 1918, under the leadership of 
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the American Federation of Labor, to foster the best possible relations 
between the wage earners, the peoples and governments of the United States 
and the Pan-American countries. It sought to do more: to provide a perma- 
nent agency “not only for labor progress, but for the maintenance of peace 
in the western hemisphere.” The work of this Federation has been notable 
in rallying the democratic forces in the several countries for the advance 
of human welfare. It is not without significance that the President of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor has been from the beginning the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. 

American labor’s policy on international relations for the nation has 
been at once positive and constructive; it has reflected the experience of 
years of international contacts. As early as 1887, the Federation declared 
for international arbitration. In 1913, the year before the Great War, it 
took the stand that the “future seemed to assure some world federation.” 
American Labor supported the League of Nations. Its conception of the 
League of Nations from the first was not that of a super-sovereignty or a 
super-state, but of a voluntary union of nations, a league for peace to adjust 
disputes and difficulties dnd to take the initiative in constructive efforts to 
direct and facilitate world progress in accord with the highest concepts. 
In its report to the convention in 1919, the Executive Council of the Federa- 
tion gave its unqualified endorsement of the League of Nations, not with 
the idea that it made war impossible, but because its “provides the best 
machinery yet devised to prevent war.” The Council stated: 


“The Covenant of the League of Nations . . . must meet 
with the unqualified approval and support of the American working 
people. It is not a perfect document and perfection is not claimed 
for it. It does, however, mark the nearest approach to perfection 
that has ever been reached in the international affairs of mankind. 
It provides the best machinery for the prevention of war.” 


The 1919 Convention of the Federation, by the emphatic vote of 29,909 
to 420, endorsed the League of Nations. In the following Convention at 
Montreal in 1920, this position was reaffirmed. No subsequent Federation 
has reversed or modified in any respect this emphatic endorsement. Fur- 
thermore, President Gompers did all in his power to secure the ratification 
of the Peace Treaty. But the Amerigan people were not ready to follow 
either the advice of its great war President, nor the counsel of its leaders 
of labor. 

The labor movement has approved the entrance of the United States 
into the World Court under proper reservations; it has lent the weight of 
its influence for the Kellogg Peace Pact. It has for years stood squarely for 
international arbitration. It has also supported the program for disarma- 
ment. In the Orient, for example, it has repeatedly asserted its belief in 
the necessity for the abolition of extra-territorial privileges in China to 
preserve the integrity and sovereignty of China’s administration. In other 
parts of the world its voice has been raised in behalf of those who were 
struggling against oppression and for human freedom. It has stood four- 
square for the recognition of those governments that made some guaran- 
tees of the fundamental rights of free speech, free press and free assembly ; 
it has opposed such recognition to governments that denied it. 

The great service rendered our Government by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, during the Wilson administration in establishing a better 
relationship and a clearer understanding between Mexico and the United 
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States, will never be fully appreciated by the citizenship of the United States 
because they can never know what was done to clear the clouds of discontent 
and mistrust that hung over the two countries. 

American Labor’s policy on international relations is thus the evolution 
of a philosophy and a practice in international co-operation which reaches 
back to the very foundation of the movement. It is built on human expe- 
rience; it has grown in response to human need. The test which it applies 
to all questions of international relations is this: Will this policy make for 
the advancement of human welfare? 





This is copyright material. Permission to quote is freely granted, provided credit is given to 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, the University of Chicago Press, and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, who ure co-operating in the publication and broadcasting of 
this address. 
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“Equal Rights” for Women 


Workers 


The National Woman’s Party is still 
carrying on propaganda in favor of 
its so-called “equal rights” amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. The latest endeavor of the 
party’s representatives in this direc- 
tion is the adoption of a resolution 
urging President Hoover to support 
their proposal. 

The outstanding feature of the 
amendment is the repeal of all laws 
that protect women in industry. Over 
a long period of years Organized La- 
bor has participated in securing the 
enactment of a large number of state 
laws protecting women workers 
against the greed of profit-mad em- 
ployers, ever ready to impose working* 
conditions that are unjust to their 
women employees and an insult to the 
social conscience. 

These laws limit the hours of work, 
prohibit night work, and establish 
minimum scales of wages. 

The Woman’s Party equal rights 
amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion would take away from the states 
this power to provide legal protection 
for women wage earners. 

The American Federation of Labor 
emphatically condemns the amend- 
ment as destructive of the legislation 
which is necessary to guard women 
workers against industrial conditions 


that would be highly detrimental to 
their welfare. 

It is improbable that President 
Hoover will’lend his support to such 
an anti-social proposal. 





Ritchie Puts Jobless Aid Up to 
Business 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.— 
Governor Albert C. Ritchie of Mary- 
land warned American industry that 
it must provide unemployment bene- 
fits for its wage earners or reconcile 
itself to a system of government un- 
employment insurance. He expressed 
this conviction in an address before 
the annual meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Bar Association. 

Governor Ritchie said that in Eng- 
land the government is now compelled 
to put up $880,000,000 as its share of 
the unemployment insurance and in 
ten years has put up $2,500,000,000. 

“Industry’s obligation to labor 
which assures its profits in good times 
is not to turn it adrift in hard times,” 
Governor Ritchie declared. “If in- 
dustry would keep government out of 
business, then it must not create the 
conditions which drive government 
into business. If industry has the 
right to maintain reserves against re- 
duced dividends in hard times, then it 
should provide reserves against re- 
duced wages in hard times.”—News 
Letter. 
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OME BUSINESS MEN tell us that workers should submit to a reduction 
in wages in order to help bring back business, but when you ask them 
what kind of a reduction they will accept or put into effect on their com- 
modities, they have a bag full of tricks and all kinds of excuses to hand out. 
The landlord says he cannot reduce the rent, as taxes are too high and his 
house was vacant four months last year and wants to know if he reduces 
the rent how he is going to get that money back. Well, Mr. Landlord, 
perhaps the man who was making inquiry about renting your house was 
out of work all of last year and where do you expect he will get back any 
of the amount he lost in wages? Well, in other words, if you expect that 
something be given to you, you must be willing to make some sacrifice or 
give something yourself. 


TTF 


NY MEMBER of our International Union who is not receiving the Official 
Magazine should hand in his name and home address to the local secre- 
tary-treasurer and see to it that he mails it to the office of the General 
President, in order that same may be placed on the mailing list for the 
Journal. 

Our Magazine is sent free to the membership and you should have it 
in your home. Should you move or change your address, notify the Secre- 
tary and have him send the change in address to the office of the General 
President. If you will do this, it will be the means of saving the International 
Union quite a sum of money each year, because every Magazine returned to 
us on account of the member moving and on every card sent to this office 
by the Post Office Department notifying us of said change the government 
collects two cents, so you can realize that this amounts to quite an item by 
the end of the year. The bad part of it, some of our members do not get 
the Magazine at all. 

We therefore request that you do not just read this notice and then 
let it pass out of your mind. We hope that you will make a note of it and 
if you are not receiving the Journal, hand in your name and address to 
your secretary and have him send it in here. Also be sure and notify us 
as to any change in your address. The local secretary-treasurer should also 
be sure to inform this office when a member dies or men discontinue their 
membership. 

If you will do this you may rest assured it will be taken care of and 
you will receive your Magazine promptly each month. We feel sure that 
yourself and members of your family will enjoy reading it and that it will 
be the means of creating an interest in the labor movement among those 
of your family who are not members, as they will understand by reading it 
more about your union. 
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Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 


Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 
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The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


7 F 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


| THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 
_ | 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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